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A JEW’S OPINION OF OTHER RELIGIONS 
BASED UPON HIS OWN. 


The question at issue between Judaism and Christianity, has 
aeiily born treated in The Voice of Jacob; the different views 
entertained by both, respectively, with regard to scripture pro- 
mise, have likewise been discussed; and the elucidation pro- 
posed under the present title, will supply another link in the 
chain of these important inquiries. 
Before entering upon the subject, however, it is but just to 
premise, that the opinions herein advanced, how much sdever 
founded upon scripture, tradition, and history, are nevertheless 
no more than the opinions of the individual Jew, and not those 
of the Synagogue: (so called in contradistinction to Gentile 
Churches.)* Indeed, so far as we know, the Synagogue has 
never prescribed what a Jew is to believe on this head; however 
strange it may appear to the Gentile reader, that there has 
been no such declaration on a subject which, in all ages, must 
80 considerably have occupied the Jewish mind. It is to be 
noted, that the Synagogue, in this as in similar cases, has ob- 
served the one maxim,—to fetter, as little as possible, in all 
matters of belief having no direct bearing upon practice. Con- 
cious of the rights claimed by the mind, and of the advantages 
derivable from sound philosophical inquiry; sensible that the 
nind must revolt against the Realan to enslave it, by requiring 
went to the truth of propositions which, while they neither 
emoble our feelings, refine our morals, nor sharpen our sense 
for beauty, render the line of demarcation between faith and 
Superstition, between religion and philosophy, vague and shift- 
m and furnish to mental contraction and to hypocrisy weapons 
"herewith to impede the progress of science,—the Synagogue, 
has carefully abstained from encroaching upon the sacred rights 
man, by setting arbitrary boundaries to the movements 
of what are among the noblest of our intellectual faculties. 
ixious as was the Synagogue to define, and to circumscribe 
the perince of practical religion, to point out when and what 
We have to do, or not to do; still, as to the theoretical part, (if 
ve May use the term,) it leaves at perfect liberty the exercise 
Private judgment, according to the degree of capacity and 
Owledge of each inquirer.t 


’ * The views of the writer concur in many respects with those enter- 
siy by eminent Jewish rabbins; as may be seen from the quotations 

+ in Efés Dammim, (Dr. Loewe’s translation,) 7th conversation.—Ep. 
tion i have alluded to this feature of Judaism, rather by way of digres- 


ion; and we may not now enter into particulars in 
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Judaism, although claiming a divine origin, and although 
maintaining that within its pale only lies salvation, does never- 
theless not pretend that salvation is for Jews exclusively. For 
the Jew, Judaism exclusively is salvation; for the Gentile, sal- 
vation hes in Judaism. Apart from the Mosaic ordinances, 
having reference to the origin of the Jews, their history, com- 
monwealth, and sanitary regulations, Judaism, being destined 
by the Almighty as the depository, as the trustee of all those 
everlasting principles whose practice can alone ensure salva- 
tion, must necessarily include regulations and precautionary 
restrictions, which, as designed to secure the safety of the de- 
posit, and to preserve those advantages for the realization of 
which it was deposited, can only relate to the trustees, and not 
to those for whose benefit it is held in trust. ‘These precau- 
tionary restrictions, the aim of which is, to preserve the prin- 
ciples alluded to in their integrity, might be compared to the 
casket in which a precious jewel is preserved. Overlooked by 
those who, attracted by the lustre and beauty of the gem, de- 
sire to possess it, and of but secondary importance to the 
jeweller himself, yet is he well aware that without the pro- 
tecting case his jewels would soon become dim; and though 
gems still, yet would they fail to attract notice, and might even 
become damaged by the contact of noxious mediums. A\l- 
though Judaism, therefore, was destined, like the altar in the 
sanctuary—of which it is said “a constant fire shall burn 
upon it, and shall not be extinct’’—to shed its lustre constantly 
around, yet was only the Israelite commanded to walk by its 
light pall tes tnd the Gentile in his turn was expected to light 
his lamp thereby; but only generally, and not equally, to be 
guided by the beacon that poured its stream of light from the 
top of the Mount Zion ;—for ‘‘ from Zion shall go forth in- 
struction, and the word of God from Jerusalem.” This then 
is the view which the Synagogue, upon the whole, formed of 
its avocation, notwithstanding that occasional departures from 
this view cannot be denied. But these aberrations show, by 
the very rarity of their occurrence, and by the speedy return 
to what must be regarded as the correct view formed by Juda- 
ism of itself, that they have their origin without, and not within 
the pale of the Synagogue. These statements, it is hoped, will 


order to substantiate it with incontrovertible proof. However, we have 
no doubt that it will be readily conceded by those who have bestowed 
any attention upon the study of Judaism. Meanwhile, and by way of refer- 
ence, we advert to a statement of a Talmudic doctor (Hillel), who even 
denied altogether the doctrine of the Messiah;—to the controversy of 
R. Joseph Albo, against the thirteen articles of faith as compiled by Mai- 
monides ;—and to the opinions of Mendelssohn on the same subject, as laid 
down in his “‘ Jerusalem.’’ In this contest, all the parties, despite their 
diversity of opinions, are regarded by all Jews as orthodox, because, 
although they disagreed as to the theoretical part of religion, yet they all 


‘agree concerning its practical parts. 
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be admitted by every one conversant with the history of the 
Jews; and it is more by way of reference and in order to 
assist the memory of the reader, than to establish the veracity 
of these statements, that we subjoin some historical records 
bearing upon the subject. 

The 4 ster institutions, not only do nowhere command 
proselytism, but we do not even find a hint from which we 
could infer that such a practice would be pleasing in the eyes 
of the Lord. The stranger and the sojourner were not only 
not to be molested, but were even placed under the special 
protection of the law. (Vide Exod. xxii. 21., Deut. x. 18., 
xiv. 29., &c.) The lofty view taken by the prophets of the 
sublime tenets professed by them, is a warrant that they fully 
understood the mild spirit which pervades the enactments 
alluded to; (Jer. vii. 6., Mal. iii. 5., &c.) We have no proof 
that these more than humane provisions for the stranger, pro- 
visions to which neither the powerful Romans nor the intelligent 
Athenians, even in the zenith of their enlightenment could ele- 
vate their minds, were ever departed from during the first 
temple. The contrary clearly appears from the first book of 
Kings, (viii. 4.) where, with a rare tolerance, the temple, as a 
place of worship, is declared open even to a foreigner: and 
from the second book of Chronicles, (ii. 16.) where the number 
of strangers in Palestine is stated to have amounted to 153,600. 
True, we find, during the second — instances of compul- 

_ sory conversions to Judaism, dictated even by kings at the 
head of armies (Josephus Antiq. 13th book, ix. 1., and xi. 3.); 
but the studious inquirer into the then circumstances of the 
Jews, will trace in these acts of violence, political rather than 
religious motives. A similar view was also taken of the case by 
the learned English translator of Josephus, as may be inferred 
from the remark made by him on me. Ber the converter of 
the inhabitants of Iturea, who was called ‘‘ a lover of the Gre- 
cians.” It is further confirmed in the dislike of proselytism by 
the Pharisees, (whose beloved disciple fib. x. 4.] Hyrcanus still 
was at the time he converted the Idumeans by the edge of the 
sword,) as frequently recorded by their followers, the ‘Talmudic 
doctors ;* and also from the declaration, that ‘‘ the pious of 
the nations of the world have a portion in the world to come.” 

_(Aboth.) That such was the view of the Synagogue after the 
destruction of the second temple, may also be seen from those 
works acknowledged by it as authoritative; ( Yad Hach. Shul- 
chan Aruch.) This is not disproved by the frequent prohibi- 
tion of the Jews of the middle ages to circumcise their slaves; 
although in so doing they only obeyed what the Almighty 
had commanded them. (Gen. xvii. 12.13.) 

If, then, the Synagogue was not eager for irae pars 
if it even ascribed a saving power to other religions, what 
view might an Israelite take of other religions, and especi- 
ally of those founded upon his own scriptures? An Israelite 
might regard these seliaicit as the emissaries sent forth by 
Providence from Judaism to the heathen world, in order to 
present some great and saving truths, put into such garb as 
would obtain their admission into the code of the heathen, and 
so permit to shine upon him the exact degree of light 


which his eyes, weakened by seclusion from time immemorial | 


in the realms of darkness, could bear. These religions are the 
voice proclaiming in the wilderness, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 
Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall 
be made low: and the crooked shall be made straight and the 
rough places plain: And the glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed, and all flesh shall see it together: for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.” The human mind in its developments is 
subject to laws similar to those obeyed by the body in the dis- 
play of its powers. It is only gradually that they manifest them- 
selves and increase ; exercise themselves and become strength- 
ened by exercise. This exercise, so wholesome if judicious, 
so baleful if injudicious, is yet absolutely necessary. The 
foot that has but rarely sustained the weight of its own body, 


* Jebom. xvii., Kid. xx. 2.; Jalkut Ruth, fol. 163; Mishna Shebeith 
x. 9.,&¢, These statements are not necessarily contradicted by Matthew, 


xxiii. 15., since the word “ proselyte,’”’ might refer to converts from other 
Jewish sects. 
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will soon totter and sink when constrained to dos 
the memory, if seldom practised, will with difficy 
anything impressed upon it. The heathen nations 
the primitive notions of the Divine attributes revealed 
ancestors had, in process of time, become perverted and dark. 
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ened, had degenerated in religious matters to an infant state 
once more ; and their mind could by no means, without a Ion 
and earnest preparation, elevate them at once to the com re. 
hension of those exalted notions, for which even a favorable 
concatenation of circumstances, a severe training for centuries, 
and a cautious seclusion from contact with gross idolatry, had 
scarcely served to qualify the Israelites. If all these measures 
combined by Supreme wisdom itself, could but slowly eradicate 
from the Israelite mind its disposition to idolatry; if the 
Israelite, in the first centuries after the lawgiving, despite the 
lustre which this shed around, ee te the monitors and 
leaders appointed by Heaven for the guidance of the nation, could 
nevertheless go frequently astray—tfollowing the puerile and 
ridiculous practices of the Egyptians, or the effeminate and 
infamous rites of the Syrians,—how could it be expected that 
those nations, deprived of all the powerful auxiliaries possessed 
by Israel, should elevate themselves to those exalted notions 
and ideas which distinguished Israel, ‘‘ the kingdom of priests ?” 
Between the pure monotheism of the Hebrews and the gross 
polytheism of the heathens ; between the sublime simplicity of 
the religion of the former, and the inconsistency, intricacy, and 
contradictions in the belief of the latter; between the congruity 
and authenticity of the religion of the Israelites, and the in- 
coherence and vague traditions which formed that of the latter, 
there was a chasm spreading far, wide, and deep. Between 
the sensuality of the heathen and the abstemiousness of the 
Israelite ; between the incontinence, the mundane unhallowed 
views of the former, and the heavenward-directing restrictions 
of the latter. there was a gulph, to pass which, the idolater, as 
he then was, lacked both the will and the strength. Israel, as 
the depository of the divine truth, could not abandon for a 
moment its lofty position: such a step, however transient, would 
have been tantamount to giving up its characteristics. Israel, 
‘* planted by the Lord” with the intention that it might be a 
far and wide shadowing oak, outliving time itself, and defying 
the storm, could not become a reed that yields and bends be- 
fore every breath. Israel, stooping from its position, would 
have been retrograding, deteriorating; and that would have 
frustrated the original purpose of God, the great design for 
which He had established Israel on earth. And yet this gulph, 
separating the idolater from Israel's code, was at some time to be 
passed. At the due season, Providence called into existence 
the means which was to remedy the evil. ‘‘ God said, and it 
was; he commanded and it was established.” Over this wide 
and deep gulph, there was unexpectedly thrown a bold arch; 
and then, when, after some time, this did not prove sufhicient 
for the thronging multitudes who came to light their lamps by 
the constant fire that burnt in Israel's sanctuary, another arch 
was reared over the wide abyss:—Christianity and Mahome- 
tanism are their names. ' 
When the Almighty had, after the return of the Israelites 
from the Babylonian captivity, directed the attention of the then 
most powerful and enlightened nations of the world upon 
Israel, and had brought that people in contact with them, first 
through the conquests of Alexander the Great, then through 
the conflicts between the Egyptian and Syrian kings, and 
lastly, by incorporation into the Roman empire ;—when, afte! 
that, the institution of an empire comprising the whole civilize 
world, and the diffusion of a language understood by every 
educated man, had removed those obstacles generally impeding 
the spread and intercourse of ideas; —when, somewhat later, the 
translation of the law into that universal language Nee Greek), 
and the placing of it in the public library of the tolemies 4 


Alexandria, had rendered a knowledge of Jews and Judaism 
more accessible :—when thousands of heathens had become aware 
of the hollowness of idolatry, and so predisposed for the reces: 
nition of the truth: —then Providence permitted an occul- 
rence, which, although so insignificant as to be overlooke 
the historians of the age, has nevertheless signally wor 
out the purposes of God. 
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Christianity—for the Jew, a deterioration, a retrogression, was 
et, for the heathen, an immense stride in advance. He that 
yeah ped stone and wood, in short everything except God 
reelt, was decidedly progressing when taught to reduce the 
multitude of his gods; when impressed with all those lofty 
conceptions and salutary doctrines communicated to the world 
h the Hebrew mh Mee teh and when induced to vest with 
ihe attributes expounded therein, not a band of numberless 
deities multiplied at discretion, but a suppositious Trinity not to 
he excee To the idolater, to whom vice was not less 
recommended by the examples of his gods than virtue; to 
the heathen, in whose mind Jupiter and his thunder were 
almost identified; to the pagan, whose god was a god of 
vengeance and terror, the exclusion of all imperfections from 
the Deity, the idea of filial relation between God and man, (as 
so frequently taught in the Bible, and so often found in the 
Rabbinical writings, ) constituted certainly a great and decisive 
progress ; the conception of it was not even impaired by the 
ss ideas and erroneous notions conveyed by such expres- 
sions of filial relation to the mind of the sensual idolater, who, 
yot yet sufficiently prepared to understand their figurative 
signification, construed them in the literal sense! The sensual 
Grecian, who had modelled his gods after his own image, and 
bad supplied them with his own defects and desires, . might 
more easily conceive warnp in its general acceptation, than in 
its spiritual sense ; might never be struck by the ideal meaning 
of veevs. 

Thus was a religion, animated with the breath blown into its 
nostrils by Judaism, working also the purposes of the Supreme, 
But meanwhile, this new religion had, by the quantity of ad- 
mixtures brought by the host of new comers, nearly given 
up its original character; and its Jewish elements became 
almost imperceptible in the quantity of the alloy. Instead of 
semming the tide of superstition, then ebbing and flowing 
from the East to the West, and from the West to the East, it 
swelled the flood by introducing new channels of superstition ; 
—instead of restraining the ravings of a heated imagination, so 
natural to inhabitants of a region on sultry sand, and under a 
vertical sun, it afforded new food to the corrupt appetites ;— 
instead of correcting a depraved taste and checking effeminate 
and licentious manners, it introduced some and confirmed 
other such by the sanction of religion ;—instead of spreading 
peace and happiness and universal toleration, it carried every- 
where discord, desolation, and misery. When, instead of 
attending to the various properties of climates and peculiarities 
of nations, it would enforce upon nations features only suitable, 
ad only prescribed, to the Israelite ; and when it neglected 
others of primary importance for the whole world, then it was 
quite clear that Christianity did not satisfactorily solve its pro- 
blem. The East, where its influence operated most banefully, 
was to be taken out from its dominion. When Christianity 
began to forget its destination, when it sought to turn, not the 
‘ge of argument, but that of the sword, against its parent ; when 
‘would attempt the crime of parricide, then was it quite time to 
“ounteract the injurious effects and to restrict them to the West, 
where, from the nature of the materials to be worked upon, and 

M various other circumstances, these effects might correct 

emselves, might even serve subsequently, to open to the Jews 
a0 Asylum in the West, when denied in the East. Once more 

mighty “said, and it was; he commanded, and it 
Stood ;” and the wild man, whose hand is against every man, 
‘ad against whom every man’s hand is, proclaimed his enthu- 
‘asti¢ views on Arabia’s sultry plains. His voice resounded far 
and wide; at his bidding, the East separated from the West, 
ind submitted to his behest ; and thus was introduced Maho- 
netanism. 

Thus, fulfilling their destinations on stages best fitted for their 
+ activities, Christianity and Mahometanism have served 
of eee the heathen portion of the world for the reception 
petiodiaa sacred truths which will break forth upon all, at the 
kn when the fulness of the Gentiles will have come in, and 

owledge shall fill the earth, even as the waters cover the 


sea,” 
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DAYS OF OLD. 
No. 7. Tuer Free-witt OFrrerine. 


The house of Merab was very poor in Goshen: there was 
not found in his dwelling gold or silver or precious stones ; 
neither blue nor purple nor scarlet, nor fine linen; neither fra- 
grant oils nor spices. Of the great wealth that Abraham pos- 
sessed, of the substance that Jacob had brought down into 
Egypt, of the immense treasures over which Joseph held com- 
mand, nothing remained to Israel, save in some few instances, 
perhaps, where a wreck or two of what had been his father’s 
father’s was secreted by some trembling bondsman, not for the 
intrinsic value of the thing, but because of the dear and sacred 
associations connected with it. Often, too, was such cherished 
memento of former days wrested away: by the hand of rapacious 
violence accidentally discovering it; and still more frequently 
had it been relinquished to satisfy the cravings of a sick neigh- 
bour after some comparative delicacy beyond the reach of 
his own poverty. Herds there were, and flocks in Goshen, 
but of these Merab possessed none; and strange indeed would 
the prediction have sounded in the ears of Israel, had a pro- 
phet been commissioned to announce to them that ere many 
days had passed they should be called on to contribute in ore 
profusion all precious metals, all costly fabrics, all odoriferous 
spices, and to rear from their own stores a pile of splendid 
gifts, dazzling to the beholders’ eyes, and so abundant as to 
require an express command to cease from pouring them upon 
the gorgeous heap. 

‘* How little I regarded this!” said Jabin, while polishing 
with a piece of soft skin a jewel of great value ; ‘* how contemp- 
tible did it appear in my sight, when it was flung by the Egyp- 
tian maiden into the package that I hastily rolled up! I had, 
indeed, rejected it, but for the command given to ask of our 
neighbours what they were then no less eager to give than 
before they were niggardly in withholding. They who spoiled 
us became a spoil; and thus are we, even among the least and 
the poorest in Israel, enabled to offer unto the Eternal, one of 
the most brilliant jewels in the camp.” 

‘The daughters of Thebes walked proudly past me,” said 
Merab’s wife ; ‘* and manya costly trinket of fine workmanship 
danced and flashed beneath the sunbeam as they tossed the - 
scornful head, nor deigned aught but a glance of exulting pity, 
when a sort of suspicious fear oft seemed to mingle with their 
high disdain, upon the maidens and matrons of Israel. They 
were hateful to look upon, those heartless oppressors of our 
race.”’ 

‘‘ Nay, dearest mother, reproach them not now; remember 
the tears of woe; the bitter wail of anguish wrung from them, 
when every mother saw her first-born, whether in bold bright 
manhood or in unconscious infancy, stiffening before her in 
the ghastliness of death. ‘Think, too, of what we saw not, but 
what surely must have been the scene, when tidings reached 
them of the overwhelming destruction of Egypt’s mighty host, 

iled in heaps of corrupting loathsomeness on the shores of the 
Red Sea, even before the temple of their helpless gods. Great 
were the enemies of Egypt: terrible the vengeance of the Most 
Holy: the full cup of His wrath emptied on their sinful heads! 
We will not exult, mother; but we will glorify the Eternal our 
God, who brought us forth laden with great spoil, which thus 
He vouchsafes to accept at our hands for His own service. A 
free-will offering of that which He gave unto us.” 

‘¢T have an offering,” said Merab, in a voice of the deepest 
emotion: ‘*‘ thinkest thou, my boy, that 1 may dare to lay it 
before the Lord? See, Jabin, this broken ear-ring; when the 
shout arose in the camp for every Israelite to bring to Aaron 
the golden ring from his ears, I hastened to unloose this, with 
the same guilty purpose ; and in so doing I wrested the fast- 
ening as thou seest. Thine agony, Jabin, thy prostrate frame 
barring egress from the tent door save by trampling on it; thy 
cries of warning, of re! we, of certain vengeance on the 
guilty, appalled me, and withheld my step. I could not re- 
place the ring, but I have kept it hidden in my bosom, a me- 
morial of my desperate wickedness against the Most High. O 
say, thinkest thou He will receive it at my hand? May one 
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80 guilty, but for thee more guilty still, dare to approach with 
such a free-will offering in his hand?” And as he spake the 
tears burst forth abundantly, bathing the golden ring that his 
trembling fingers held towards his son. Jabin was at his feet 
in a moment: ‘“ My father,” he said, as he reverently kissed 
the drops from that penitent’s hand, “ there 1s no gem 80 
bright in yonder treasury as the tear of him who mourns over 
a transgression, because he feels against how much love and 
mercy his sin is committed. Thou, my father, had it but in 
thine heart so to transgress: not I, but the God of Israel re- 
strained thee. More precious will that little hoop of gold be 
among the free-will offerings than this costly jewel; for the 
oppression of sin is worse than the oppression of Egypt; and 
the spoil that He, the Eternal, enabied thee to take from thy 
self, in the hour of temptation, is greater than the spoil where- 
with we spoiled the terrified Egyptian. Yea, it will be ac- 
cepted : delay not to approach, praising our glorious Deliverer.” 

he eye might scarcely dwell upon that heap of brilliancy 
and beauty, the price of a nation’s ransom, that lay in bright 
confusion around the meek and placid Leader, who superin- 
tended the distribution of the gifts, each into its own depart- 
ment. When Jabin placed the Theban jewel before him, its 
surpassing lustre attracted every eye: the small circlet of 
broken gold that his companion dropped beside it, attracted 
little notice from man; but oh! the calm that shed its influence 
into every recess of Merab’s penitent and thankful heart, while 
he felt that the free-will offering of his hand was accepted, 
where, but for the restraining mercy of the Eternal, the forfeit- 
ure of his streaming life-blood had ere then been exacted ! 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


We have received—from A. Bauer, Esq., of Manchester, in 
aid of the two Jewish institutions, whose reports were issued 
with our last edition :—for the Jewish and General Literary and 


Scientific Institution,* £2; for the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, £1. 


The future Chief Rabbi—We hear, that applications and 
testimonials have already been received from eminent Rabbis 
in Germany; and others will probably arrive before the begin- 
ning of August; the period fixed for their consideration, We 
do not at present publish the names of the candidates; but 
being yet somewhat anxious as to the standard, whereby may be 
discovered the most eligible for the exigencies of our commu- 
nities, we invite the expression of sta opinions on that head, 
—treated of course abstractedly. 


Mr. Ex-Sheriff Salomons is a candidate for the Aldermanic 
gown of Portsoken, in the event of the expected vacancy. We 
see no indication that it is desired to make the election a Jewish 
question ; and it behoves us to avoid taking the initiative in 
erecting it into one. We entertain great respect for the 
honorable standing, high character, and general aptitude of our 
worthy co-religionist ; and if he prove, in the estimation of the 
ward electors, to be the best man in those essentials, it will then 
be time enought} for us to discuss any difficulty which may 
result from his inability to subscribe to a declaration “* on the 
faith of a Christian.” Meanwhile, having in mind the nature 
of our own communications with Mr. S., at the period of the 
last city election, it is but just to him to declare our belief, that 
he would not desire to have the election regarded as a Jewish 
question ; but, rather, on the broad principle upon which every 
other citizen would rest his claims to a preference. 


The Emperor of Russia and the Ukase.-—We have not yet 
been enabled to afford more definite information than our last 
contained, concerning the proceedings of the Board of Depu- 


Public rumour, however, speaks 
freely of a respectful (oongratsletcry) address, sent on behalf 
of the Board, through Baron Brunow, the Russian Ambassador 


* We are glad to hear that the loans and donations, in aid of this Insti- 
tution, now amount to £760: and that the Committee have received offers 
of gratuitous service from successful public teachers ; a circumstance which 
will tend proportionately to diminish the annual expenses. 

¢t Our columns are open for the expression of a contrary opinion. 


at this court; but the senders, (and not unexpectedly to man ' 
-are left in doubt whether it has ever been presented. We - 
informed, that a small number of peers, prelates, and other 
Christian gentlemen, subscribed another address, with a Similar 
design to serve the Russo-Polish Jews; and that their addresg 
did reach the Emperor, through Baron Brunow, on the very 
eve of his departure. We pray God that it may be productive 
of good; and, under the circumstances, we do certainly appre. 
hend no evil from it. Atthe same time, we cannot but enter. 
tain regret, that no Jewish body afforded to those gentlemen, an 
opportunity whereby the exact phraseology and other incidentals 
of their address might have been so concerted, as to afford fy} 
security against wounding Jewish susceptibilities on points not 
immediately connected with the real object of its prayer. It js 
but fair-to admit, that those who drew up the address, had 
already manifested a desire to be guided by the natural repre. 
sentatives, in England, of those on whose behalf sympathy was 
to be expressed. The Board of Deputies, no doubt on due 
consideration, declined the proffered service; and we have, 
therefore, not ourselves felt warranted in assuming the respon. 
sibility which we were invited to do, Our anxiety in no res. 
pect to compromise the Jewish public in the promptings of 
private judgment, must plead our excuse; but we respectfully 
addressed the Board of Deputies for guidance, and if those of 
our Jewish correspondents who maintain that they and their 
communities are unrepresented, will not absolve us from the 
reproach of ‘‘ shrinking from the duties imposed on the press, in 
times of great national calamity,’ we shall pray the Board of 
Deputies for permission to publish our last address to it, together 
with the replies of its Secretary. 

The following are gleanings from our last arrivals ; we quote 
them with their authorities. 

‘** Baron de Grzymala-Euloritz, a Polish nobleman, residing 
near Odessa, touched by the unfortunate condition into which 
the Jews of the western frontier of Russia will be thrown, by 
the late ukase ordering them to remove into the interior of the 
country, is about to remove 100 families into the province of 
the Cherson, where he has already had houses prepared for 
their reception, and where he will furnish them with tools and 
the first necessaries of life.”’"—German Papers. 

‘* In the matter of the Polish Jews, nothing has changed; 
the removal from the frontier is yet impending, the conscrip- 
tion more imminent.”—All. Zeit. des Jud., 29th May. 

‘* Warsaw, 3rd May.—The conscription demands four men 
in every thousand; this, in our population of 30,000 Jews, 
would give 120 recruits. Three times as many have, however, 
been chosen, to be reduced to the right proportion; and the 
miseries so caused are beyond expression ; for those who have 
property are subjected to the most infamous extortions ; and 
those who have nothing are without chance of escape. Never 
before have the Jews been subject to so severe a scourge; the 
barbarians of the middle ages were friends in comparison. 
Since the ]st May, Jews are no longer allowed to break stones 
on the public ways; the Emperor being reported to have said, 
(though it is scarcely credible,) that he will not look upon this 
‘“‘verdammte” people! About 300 families had maintained 
themselves by this laborious employment, which scarcely al- 
forded them te bread,” —Orient, No. 21. 


MIscELLANEA.—The silver medal of the Society of Arts has 

| been publicly presented, through H. R. H. Prince Albert, to 
Mr. P. Lucas, Jun., (of the St. Helen’s synagogue,) for his 
invention of a self adjusting waterside ladder.——Capt. John 
Grover, on behalf of the Committee formed for the rescue, if 
living, of the Bokhara captives, makes a public acknowledgment 
of the discovery of certain letters from Sir Moses Montefiore 
to the various Jewish communities of those districts. These 
letters appear to have been written before Dr. Wolff's mission 
was entered upon, and to have had a similar object: they 4 
been intercepted in their accidental passage through the ae 
of a Mahometan agent of the British envoy, on the understand 
ing that they were too late to be of any avail.——Mr. Trelawney; 
M.P., has given notice in the House of Commons, of a motion 


| for the removal of Jewish disabilities. 
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THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


Jenvish Marriages within certain degrees of consanguinity. 

The very explicit manner in which the existing marriage act 
provides | 

«That Quakers and Jews may continue to contract and solemnize 


‘ace according to the usages of such Society, and of the said persons 
Marre ly; and every such Marriage is hereby declared and confirmed 


in law, 
‘duced full confidence in the validity of Jewish marriages, 
sven though within degrees prohibited by the Christian church ; 
und therefore, such marriages have continued to be solemnized 
as heretofore, notwithstanding that a certain act, passed pre- 
to the existing marriage act, invalidated in general 
marriages within prohibited degrees. 
There are, however, few laws upon our statute book, the 
plication of which to particular cases may not be contested, 
and surrounded with ingenious legal doubts. Such doubts have 
sow been cast upon the obligation of a synagogue president, to 
rive sanction to a marriage between two of its members standin 
within the degrees of affinity prohibited in the Christian church. 
By the existing rules for the government of our officials in such 
eases, a refusal of the sanction by the president of the syna- 
e to which the parties belong, is virtually a refusal of the 
jcense through the registrar of every recognised synagogue. 
What is to be done in such an emergency? The synagogue 
ow og being probably fortified in his refusal, by an appre- 


nsion of the ae ed of an illegal marriage, it is scarcely 


reasonable that the Board of Deputies, unless well assured of 
the result of all probable litigation, should attempt to interfere 
authoritatively. The alternative, however, presents scarcely less 
dificulty. The original, and still primary, functions of the 
Board of Deputies, are to watch the effect of legislative enact- 
ments, in their relation to Jewish polity; and to prevent, as far 
as in them lies, any interference with our religious concerns, 
and any restriction of our freedom of action in other respects. 
This being the fact, no British Deputy can consistently dis- 
regard any infringement upon the great principle just laid 
down; however trivial, in his private judgment, might be the 
infringement impending. Now there can be no doubt that our 
marriages, whatever features of a civil contract they may contain, 
are nevertheless regulated by our religious laws. Indeed, the 
degrees of affinity within which marriage is lawful, are to be 
deduced from the sacred scriptures; and whatever Gentiles 
may choose to pick out of those scriptures for their own 
idance, no Gentile assembly can grant a dispensation to us 
raelites from the obligations therein contained. It is not 
needful to travel wide, for illustration of how dangerous would 
be a tacit submission to the principle of such interference ; 
use, as we are told, this very act of parliament now in 
question, if held to include the Jews, might, in certain emer- 
gencies, render illegal by Parliamentary law, not merely a 
pinilege, but an obligation imposed upon them by Divine law. 
matters which concern popular notions of decency, public 
‘alety, and the like, we can well appreciate the power originally 
vested in the duly appointed spiritual guides of Israel, to quality 
lhe stringency of a Mosaic law ;—but the popular feeling in 
» a8 to marriage within certain degrees, is not in accor- 
ce with the recent law :—public safety, whether of ourselves 
‘others, has in no respect b 

Jews from every such law,—and therefore, English Jews, 
yin an exceptional position by law, are bound not passively 
o permit the frittering away of such advantages as are thereby 

orded for the preservation of their sacred trust. 
The mode in which it is expedient to deal with the difficulty 
*S now started, is a separate question; and we are not clear 
this is the best place to discuss it. For the present, 
erefore, each congregation is left to the consideration of the 
Mals for arriving at a correct judgment which, as we are 

» have been transmitted to all of them. 
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number of the Voice of Jacob, a brief notice was 


How gost indebted for this summary to the pen of I. L. Levison, Esq., 
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een affected by the exception of 
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given of the opening of the new Hebrew National School, at 
irmingham, the foundation of which was laid by Sir Moses 
Montefiore, on the 9th of August, 5603. On the present occa- 
sion, the same illustrious gentleman, attended by many patrons 
of education of our own and of other creeds, consummated 
the benevolent act, by being present at the opening of it on 
Wednesday, the 29th of May, 5604. The day commenced with 
prayers at the synagogue, and the reciting of a certain number 
of nad i ic Psalms; after which, a most eloquent address 
was delivered by Dr. Raphall. At six o’Clock,.the company, 
consisting of nearly 100 gentlemen, met in the school rooms of 
the beautiful building, and sat down to a most sumptuous 
dinner. The gathering was not for the mere festivity, for there 
was such an outpouring of the best sentiments of our common 
humanity, as was at once elevating and refining. It was a 
day to be remembered by Israelites; and the Gentile visitors 
paid a high tribute to the worth, talent, and integrity of the 


g | Jewish people; lamenting the sufferings they had endured, and 


exulting over the last throes of expiring fanaticism. There was 
such a spirit of brotherly love pervading the whole assembly, 
as might give some foretaste of that ultimate ‘* family compact,” 
which the prophets of Israel have predicted, when all shall, of 
one accord, worship in spirit and in truth, the One Eternal, 
the Almighty Creator of all things ! 

The speakers, both Jews and Christians, gave eloquent ex- 
pression to their feelings; but we would particularly mention the 
speeches of Mr. Theodores, Dr. Raphall, the Chairman, (Mayor 
of Birmingham,) Mr. Weston, and the Rev. H. Hultons. After 
the loyal toasts, the following were given :—Prosperity to the 
Hebrers National School, by 'T. Theodores, Esq. The health 
of Sir Moses Montefiore, (drunk with the most enthusiastic 
demonstration of respect and esteem,) by Thomas Weston, Esq. 
Lhe health of the Christian and Hebrew Visitors, by Dr. 
Raphall. The health of the President, D. Barnett, Esq., by 
D. W. Wire, Esq. The Cause of Universal Education, with 
the health of the Rev. Dr. Raphall, by I. L. Levison, Esq., 
Civil and religious liberty all over the world, by D. W. Wire, 
Esq. Zhe Magistrates and the Authorities of Birmingham, 
by Samuel Neustadt, Esq. The health of the Honorary 
Secretary, I. L. Levison, Esq., by Dr. Raphall, &c. &c. 

On the following day, a dinner and desert were given to the 
pupils of the school; many of whom made very appropriate 
addresses, in proposing health, happiness, and long life to 
their noble friends and patrons, Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore, 
who, with D. W. Wire, Esq. and his Lady, attended to witness 
the joy of the assembled children. 

The Yearly Examination commenced on Sunday, June 2nd, 
with the Junior Class,—in Hebrew and English spelling, trans- 
lating the prayers, and the rudiments of English and Hebrew 
grammar, &c. &c. Monday, June 3rd: the first and second 
Girls’ Hebrew Classes sustained a most admirable examination 
in translating the prayers; Hebrew grammar ; ee, 
Hebrew into English, and vice versa. June 4th: the first an 
second class sustained a good examination, particularly the 
former, in Hebrew grammar; translating the »qyn, &c. &e. 
This class shale with a most searching examination on 
the Bible, from Genesis to Joshua; occasioned by the liberal 
offer of £5 worth of books, for the boy most proficient in the 
sacred Scriptures. June 5th: the same Classes were exa- 
mined in English grammar, arithmetic, geography, English, 
Roman and Grecian History. Their accurate answers, without 
any particular order being followed, proved how well they were 
acquainted with each subject, Spectres the upper boys of 
the first class,) and that they had not been drilled for the 
purpose. | 

Distribution of the Prizes.—Sunday afternoon, June 9th, 
was appointed for the distribution of the prizes. The large and 
handsome first class school rooms presented a most animated 
scene; thcre were tables at the upper end, for the president, 
officers, committee and examiners; and seats were placed, 
forming two-thirds of a large oblate spheroid, for the ladies of 
the congregation; so that the candidates for honor could be 
seen by their ancy 1 parents and friends, Books of various 
value were given to the classes of the girls; and similar prizes 
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so guilty, but for thee more guilty still, dare to approach with 
such a free-will offering in his hand?” And as he spake the 
tears burst forth abundantly, bathing the golden ring that his 
trembling fingers held towards his son. Jabin was at his feet 
in a moment: ‘“ My father,” he said, as he reverently kissed 
the drops from that penitent’s hand, “ there 1s no gem 80 
bright in yonder treasury as the tear of him who mourns over 
a transgression, because he feels against how much love and 
mercy his sin is committed. Thou, my father, had it but in 
thine heart so to transgress: not I, but the God of Israel re- 


strained thee. More precious will that little hoop of gold be 


among the free-will offerings than this costly jewel; for the 
oppression of sin is worse than the oppression of Egypt ; and 
the spoil that He, the Eternal, enabied thee to take from thy 
self, in the hour of temptation, is greater than the spoil where- 
with we spoiled the terrified Egyptian. Yea, it will be ac- 
cepted : delay not to approach, praising our glorious Deliverer. 

The eye might scarcely dwell upon that heap of brilliancy 
and beauty, the price of a nation’s ransom, that lay in bright 
confusion peer the meek and placid Leader, who superin- 
tended the distribution of the gifts, each into its own depart- 
ment. When Jabin placed the Theban jewel before him, its 
surpassing lustre attracted every eye: the small circlet of 
broken gold that his companion dropped beside it, attracted 
little notice from man; but oh! the calm that shed its influence 
into every recess of Merab’s penitent and thankful heart, while 
he felt that the free-will offering of his hand was accepted, 
where, but for the restraining mercy of the Eternal, the forfeit- 
ure of his streaming life-blood had ere then been exacted ! 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


We have received—from A. Bauer, Esq., of Manchester, in 
aid of the two Jewish institutions, whose reports were issued 
with our last edition :—for the Jewish and General Luterary and 
Scientific Institution,* £2; for the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, £1. 


The future Chief Rabbii—We hear, that applications and 
testimonials have already been received from eminent Rabbis 
in Germany; and others will probably arrive before the begin- 
ning of August; the period fixed for their consideration. We 
do not at present publish the names of the candidates; but 
being yet somewhat anxious as to the standard, whereby may be 
discovered the most eligible for the exigencies of our commu- 
nities, we invite the expression of sound opinions on that head, 
—treated of course abstractedly. 


Mr. Ex-Sheriff Salomons is a candidate for the Aldermanic 
gown of Portsoken, in the event of the expected vacancy. We 
see no indication that it is desired to make the election a Jewish 
question ; and it behoves us to avoid taking the initiative in 
erecting it into one. We entertain great respect for the 
honorable standing, high character, and general aptitude of our 
worthy co-religionist ; and if he prove, in the estimation of the 
ward electors, to be the best man in those essentials, it will then 
be time enought} for us to discuss any difficulty which may 
result from his inability to subscribe to a declaration ‘‘ on the 
faith of a Christian.” Meanwhile, having in mind the nature 
of our own communications with Mr. S., at the period of the 
last city election, it is but just to him to declare our belief, that 
he would not desire to have the election regarded as a Jewish 
question ; but, rather, on the broad principle upon which every 
other citizen would rest his claims to a preference. 


The Emperor of Russia and the Ukase-—We have not yet 
been enabled to afford more definite information than our last 
contained, concerning the proceedings of the Board of Depu- 
ties in this painful matter. Public rumour, however, speaks 
freely of a respectful \congrnsaiieny) address, sent on behalf 
of the Board, through Baron Brunow, the Russian Ambassador 


* We are glad to hear that the loans and donations, in aid of this Insti- 
tution, now amount to £760: and that the Committee have received offers 
of gratuitous service from successful public teachers ; a circumstance which 
will tend proportionately to diminish the annual expenses. 

t Our columns are open for the expression of a contrary opinion. 
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at this court; but the senders, (and not unexpectedly to man 
are left'in doubt whether it has ever been presented, Ww, i 
informed, that a small number of peers, prelates, and other 
Christian gentlemen, subscribed another address, with a Similar 
design to serve the Russo-Polish Jews; and that their addres, 
did reach the Emperor, through Baron Brunow, on the ve 
eve of his departure. We pray God that it may be productive 
of good; and, under the circumstances, we do certainly appre. 
hend no evil from it. At the same time, we cannot but enter. 
tain regret, that no Jewish body afforded to those gentlemen, ay 
opportunity whereby the exact phraseology and other incidental, 
of their address might have been so concerted, as to afford full 
security against wounding Jewish susceptibilities on points not 
immediately connected with the real object of its prayer. t jg 
but fair to admit, that those who drew up the address, haq 
already manifested a desire to be guided by the natural repre. 
sentatives, in England, of those on whose behalf sympathy was 
to be expressed. The Board of Deputies, no doubt on dye 
consideration, declined the proffered service; and we haye, 
therefore, not ourselves felt warranted in assuming the respon. 
sibility which we were invited to do, Our anxiety in no res. 
pect to compromise the Jewish public in the promptings of 
private judgment, must plead our excuse ; but we respectfully 
addressed the Board of Deputies for guidance, and if those of 
our Jewish correspondents who maintain that they and their 
communities are unrepresented, will not absolve us from the 
reproach of ‘* shrinking from the duties imposed on the press, in 
times of great national calamity,” we shall pray the Board of 
Deputies for permission to publish our last address to it, together 
with the replies of its Secretary. | 

The following are gleanings trom our last arrivals ; we quote 
them with their authorities. 

‘* Baron de Grzymala-Euloritz, a Polish nobleman, residing 
near Odessa, touched by the unfortunate condition into which 
the Jews of the western frontier of Russia will be thrown, by 
the late ukase ordering them to remove into the interior of the 
country, is about to remove 100 families into the province of 
the Cherson, where he has already had houses prepared for 
their reception, and where he will furnish them with tools and 
the first necessaries of life.”’—German Papers. 

‘* In the matter of the Polish Jews, nothing has changed; 
the removal from the frontier is yet impending, the conscrip- 
tion more imminent.”—All/. Zeit. des Jud., 29th May. 

‘* Warsaw, 3rd May.—The conscription demands four men 
in every thousand; this, in our population of 30,000 Jews, 
would give 120 recruits. Three times as many have, however, 
been chosen, to be reduced to the right proportion; and the 
miseries so caused are beyond expression ; for those who have 
property are subjected to the most infamous extortions ; and 
those who have nothing are without chance of escape. Never 
before have the Jews been subject to so severe a scourge; the 
barbarians of the middle ages were friends in comparison. 
Since the Jst May, Jews are no longer allowed to break stones 
on the public ways; the Emperor being reported to have said, 
(though it is scarcely credible,) that he will not look upon this 
‘verdammte” people! About 300 families had maintained 
themselves by this laborious employment, which scarcely al- 
forded them bread,” —Orient, No. 21. 


MisceLLANza.—The silver medal of the Society of Arts has 
| been publicly presented, through H. R. H. Prince Albert, to 
Mr. P. Lucas, Jun., (of the St. Helen’s synagogue,) for his 
invention of a self adjusting waterside ladder.——Capt. John 
Grover, on behalf of the Committee formed for the rescue, ! 
living, of the Bokhara captives, makes a public acknowledgment 
of the discovery of certain letters from Sir Moses Montefiore 
to the various Jewish communities of those districts. These 
letters appear to have been written before Dr. Wolff's mission 
was entered upon, and to have had a similar object: they Leg 
been intercepted in their accidental passage through the han ry 
of a Mahometan agent of the British envoy, on the understané- 
ing that they were too late to be of any avail ——Mr. Trelawney, 


-P., has given notice in the House of Commons, of a motion 
for the removal of Jewish disabilities. 
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Jewish Marriages within certain degrees of consanguinity. 
The very explicit manner in which the existing marriage act 
vides 

«That Quakers and Jews may continue to contract and solemnize 


«e according to the usages of such Society, and of the said persons 
on y; and every such Marriage is hereby declared and confirmed 


“ood in law,” 
nduced full confidence in the validity of Jewish marriages, 
sven though within degrees prohibited by the Christian church ; 
und therefore, such marriages have continued to be solemnized 
as heretofore, notwithstanding that a certain act, passed pre- 
siously to the existing marriage act, invalidated in general 
corms, marriages within prohibited degrees. 
There are, however, few laws upon our statute book, the 
plication of which to particular cases may not be contested, 
and surrounded with ingenious legal doubts. Such doubts have 
now been cast upon the obligation of a synagogue president, to 
rive sanction to a marriage between two of its members standing 
within the degrees of affinity prohibited in the Christian church. 
By the existing rules for the government of our officials in such 
uses, a refusal of the sanction by the president of the syna- 
sogue to which the parties belong, is virtually a refusal of the 
license through the registrar of every recognised synagogue. 
What is to be done in such an emergency? The synagogue 
sesident being probably fortified in his refusal, by an appre- 
nension of the consequences of an illegal marriage, it is scarcely 
reasonable that the Board of Deputies, unless well assured of 
the result of all probable litigation, should attempt to interfere 
authoritatively. The alternative, however, presents scarcely less 
dificulty. The original, and still primary, functions of the 
Board of Deputies, are to watch the effect of legislative enact- 
ments, in-their relation to Jewish polity; and to prevent, as far 
as in them lies, any interference with our religious concerns, 
and any restriction of our freedom of action in other respects. 
This being the fact, no British Deputy can consistently dis- 
regard any infringement upon the great principle just laid 
down; however trivial, in his private judgment, might be the 
infringement impending. Now there can be no doubt that our 
marriages, whatever features of a civil contract they may contain, 
are nevertheless regulated by our religious laws. Indeed, the 
degrees of affinity within which marriage is lawful, are to be 
deduced from the sacred scriptures; and whatever Gentiles 
may choose to pick out of those scriptures for their own 
guidance, no Gentile assembly can grant a dispensation to us 
sraelites from the obligations therein contained. It is not 
needful to travel wide, for illustration of how dangerous would 
be a tacit submission to the principle of such interference ; 
because, as we are told, this very act of parliament now in 
question, if held to include the Jews, might, in certain emer- 
gencies, render illegal by Parliamentary law, not merely a 
privilege, but an obligation imposed upon them by Divine law. 
matters which concern popular notions of decency, public 
‘alety, and the like, we can well appreciate the power originally 
vested in the duly appointed spiritual guides of Israel, to quality 
lhe stringency of a Mosaic law;—but the popular feeling in 
nd, as to marriage within certain degrees, is not in accor- 
ce with the recent law :—public safety, whether of ourselves 
‘others, has in no respect been affected by the exception of 
‘ws from every such law,—and therefore, English Jews, 
eady in an exceptional position by law, are bound not passively 
0 permit the frittering away of such advantages as are thereby 
lorded for the preservation of their sacred trust. 
he mode in which it is expedient to deal with the difficulty 
as now started, is a separate question; and we are not clear 
t this is the best place to discuss it. For the present, 
erefore, each congregation is left to the consideration of the 
ar naigge for arriving at a correct judgment which, as we are 
» » have been transmitted to all of them. 


Ceremon irmingh 

emony of Opening the New School, at Birmingham, 
the Dinner, Beantlaation. and Distribution of the Prizes.*— 
number of the Voice of Jacob, a brief notice was 


Wea. ee are indebted for this summary to the pen of I. L. Levison, Esq., 


C. of this School. 
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the joy of the assembled children. 


sion, the same illustrious gentleman, attended by many patrons 


Sat of the opening of the new Hebrew National School, at 
irmingham, the foundation of which was laid by Sir Moses 
Montefiore, on the 9th of August, 5603. On the present occa- 


of education of our own and of other creeds, consummated 
the benevolent act, by being present at the opening of it on 
Wednesday, the 29th of May, 5604, The day commenced with 
prayers at the synagogue, and the reciting of a certain number 
of appropriate Psalms; after which, a most eloquent address 
was delivered by Dr. Raphall. At six o’Clock,-the company, 
consisting of nearly 100 gentlemen, met in the school rooms of 
the beautiful building, and sat down to a most sumptuous 
dinner. The gathering was not for the mere festivity, for there 
was such an outpouring of the best sentiments of our common 
humanity, as was at once elevating and refining. It was a 
day to be remembered by Israelites; and the Gentile visitors 
paid a high tribute to the worth, talent, and integrity of the 
Jewish people; lamenting the sufferings they had endured, and 
exulting over the last throes of expiring fanaticism. There was 
such a spirit of brotherly love pervading the whole assembly, 
as might give some foretaste of that ultimate ‘‘ family compact,” 
which the prophets of Israel have predicted, when all shall, of 
one accord, worship in spirit and in truth, the One Eternal, 
the Almighty Creator of all things / 

The speakers, both Jews and Christians, gave eloquent ex- 
pression to their feelings; but we would particularly mention the 
speeches of Mr. Theodores, Dr. Raphall, the Chairman, (Mayor 
of Birmingham,) Mr. Weston, and the Rev. H. Hultons. After 
the loyal toasts, the following were given:—Prosperity to the 
Hebrevw National School, by T. Theodores, Esq. The health 
of Sir Moses Montefiore, (drunk with the most enthusiastic 
demonstration of respect and esteem,) by Thomas Weston, Esq. 
Lhe health of the Christian and Hebrew Visitors, by Dr. 
Raphall. The health of the President, D. Barnett, Esq., by 
D. W. Wire, Esq. The Cause of Universal Education, with 
the health of the Rev, Dr. Raphall, by 1. L. Levison, Esq., 
Civil and religious liberty all over the world, by D. W. Wire, 
Esq. Zhe Magistrates and the Authorities of Birmingham, 
by Samuel Neustadt, Esq. The health of the Honorary. 
Secretary, I. L. Levison, Esq., by Dr. Raphall, &c. &c. 

On the following day, a dinner and desert were given to the 
pupils of the school; many of whom made very appropriate 
addresses, in proposing health, happiness, and long life to 
their noble friends and patrons, Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore, 
who, with D. W. Wire, Esq. and his Lady, attended to witness 


The Yearly Examination commenced on Sunday, June 2nd, 
with the Junior Class,—in Hebrew and English spelling, trans- 
lating the prayers, and the rudiments of English and Hebrew 
grammar, &c. &c. Monday, June 3rd: the first and second 
Girls’ Hebrew Classes sustained a most admirable examination 
in translating the prayers; Hebrew grammar ;_ translating 
Hebrew into English, and vice versa. June 4th: the first an 
second class sustained a good examination, particularly the 
former, in Hebrew grammar; translating the &c. 
This class concluded with a most searching examination on 
the Bible, from Genesis to Joshua; occasioned by the liberal 
offer of £5 worth of books, for the boy most proficient in the 
sacred Scriptures. June 5th: the same Classes were exa- 
mined in English grammar, arithmetic, geography, English, 
Roman and Grecian History. Their accurate answers, without 
any particular order being followed, proved how well they were 
acquainted with each subject, {es yang the upper boys of 
the first class,) and that they had not been drilled for the 
purpose. 

Distribution of the Prizes.—Sunday afternoon, June 9th, 
was appointed for the distribution of the prizes. The large and 
handsome first class school rooms presented a most animated 
scene; there were tables at the upper end, for the president, 
officers, committee and examiners; and seats were placed, 
forming two-thirds of a large oblate spheroid, for the ladies of 
the congregation; so that the candidates for honor could be 
seen by their seme parents and friends, Books of various 
value were given to the classes of the girls; and similar prizes 
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ae 1 address to the King of the French on his ¢ 
w f the junior classes, with certificates of | the usua ; 7 his fete day. 
both were given. The prize of the and formed solemn the 7 hagogue, in Conformity 
Rev. H Highton was divided into four -—the first obtaining with a ministerial "Cr ar, addressed to all denominations 
books to the value of 35s., the next of 25s., and the two others The all eloquent M. Cremieux, (representirg Jews) tolq the 
books of 20s. each. The Committee could but acknowledge K'ng— 


sity be celebrated by ministers of the established church; and 
that the sole exemption from such imaginary necessity 1s en- 
joyed by Jews! Our continental contemporaries appear only 
too liable to have the mere gossip of the daily press palmed 
upon them for important facts; a circumstance the more to be 
wondered. at, now that the Anglo-Jewish Press circulates with 
equal facility. The last number of the Arch. Isr. inadvertently 
contains two misconceptions of English matters, the correct 


versions of which appeared long since in The Voice of Jacob. 


Emden, 8th May.—Under this date, the Jewish Elders of 
Emden, have addressed to the Editor of the All. Zeit. des 
Jud., a formal protest against some unfavorable opinion said 
to have been expressed by Rabbi Fassel, of Prossnitz, as to the 
aptitude of their own Chief Rabbi Hirsch, for a similar office 
in Moravia. Since we copied into a former number an 
allusion to the rumour, we willingly follow our contemporary’s 
example, in calling attention to this expressive and highly 
honorable testimony to the efficiency of their spiritual guide, 
borne by the representatives of his present flock. We are 
unable to do more than say, that the document especially 
acknowledges the value of his religious training of all classes ; 
the learning and eloquence of his weekly sermons; and the 
energy of his administration generally. It likewise extols the 
Rabbi's disinterestedness ; and the efficiency of his vindication 
of Judaism on all occasions, so as to command the respect of 


its opponents, and place his community in the best relation with 
their Gentile neighbours. 


France.—We are indebted for the second number of L’ Uni- 
vers Israélite, to the politeness of its Editor. In the first 
article, ** On Stability and Movement,” (exceedingly well 
written,) we have been struck by one paragraph especially. It 
alludes to the zeal with which those who claim to be the liberal 
party among the Jews, wage battle for the full right to observe 
all the customs of their ancestors; and, when the battle is won, 
manifest no longer the least interest in those customs, for which 
there is no further occasion to fight!—The Editor, declares 
himself by no meaans satisfied with the “‘ meagre programme” 
of the German assembly of Rabbis, as compared with that of 
Napoleon’s Sanhedrin.—The Israelite Consistoire, has presented 


| should ever dwell. It is always proper to give thanks to the Lord, and 


the two-fold confidence of the rev. donor, in offering a prize to Bice, book by ail the the. baptism of 
stimulate the candidates to understand, and become interested Phe thet and in France; 
in, the wonderful history of their ancestors, and conscious OF the French." of salem 
the powerful manifestation of the omnipotent God in his deal- A debate in the French Chambers on prison discipline Gebb 
ings with them. There was also a prize of one Guinea in raised the question of whether the appointment of a Non. if en 

. books, given by Jacob Phillips, Esq., of Hong Kong, for the Catholic chaplain should be dependent ** on a necessity for jt» dekh 

| best Essay ‘by candidates under thirteen y ~ per of age Be or on the mere existence in the prison of a sufficient number of N 

r subject being “* The Passage of the Red Sea.” The successful | 1 Catholic prisoners. The latter provision was a dopted figms 

candidate had a book of inferior value given by John Aaron, The Editor, in considering incidentally the “ sufficient” number al 

| ‘4 sen., Esq. . Votes of thanks having been passed to the masters | |. concerns the Jew s, points out the incompatibility of solitan for | 

| and to the president, these interesting confinement with the requirements of Jewish worship, He 

i most satisfactorily, giving surety of promise for the future. hopes, that the Minister of Justice will concede the assembly said 

—— x of Jewish prisoners, so as to enable them to hear the scriptures tena 

hawt FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. formally read; in accordance with the spirit of a tolerant coun 

, dl Foreign Misconceptions of Anglo-Jewish <Affairs.—Our | decree, although not provided for by its letter. gach 

Hey esteemed contemporary of the Zeit. des Jud., has been led Among other matters, the <drch. Isr. contains :—a reply froma wl 

fe into error by a correspondent on Jewish affairs, dating, or | candidate for the rabbinical chair, favorable to the introduction % 

ig appearing to date, from London. An unsuccessful attempt to | of an organ into the synagogue, but not to its being played by a 

1 Ae get up a Gentile Society—for the restoration of the Jews to | a Jew on sacred days :—report of an eloquent sermon, delivered m 

V4 Palestine, with a view to Conversion; (vide the projector's | on the second day of the Pentecost, by M. Isidor, a provincial : 
44 application, in our No. 68, P. 101,) is, by the copy of an English | Rabbi :—the refusal of a synagogue appointment t o a German, i 
newspaper paragraph, (probably furnished by himself,) made to | in accordance with the new royal ordonnance, which requires , 

appear a portentous movement of the Christian public ! There | every appointment under it to be henceforth made to Frenchmen Ee 

was recently published in the same valued journal, a similar} only.—Many incidents are reported, giving color to a dictum of i 
misconception with reference to the validity of Jewish marriages | Ben Levi, that there are indications of a reaction of French 

in Great Britain. The writer has been in error in declaring | ultra Catholicism against the equal rights enjoyed by Jews. ) ‘ 

that all English marriages, in order to be legal, must of neces- gasiniaisienieh i 


MisceLLANEA.—The Reform-verein of Frankfort has not 
been without its results, although not of the character pro- 
mised by the projectors. The enemies of Israel have not been 
slow to make the most of the ‘‘dissensions ;” and it is boasted A 
that a recent conversion to Christianity, (spoken very lightly of, 
however, by a rev. editor of that creed,) is a consequence of 
the ‘‘reform” endeavours. Dr. Sachs, elected to the ,Rab- 
binical chair at Berlin, has, it is said, like Dr. Z. Frankel, declined 
to accept it.—The venerable Rabbi Trier, at Franktort-a-M., 
has resigned his office. Some see in this an abandonment of 
the field to influences adverse to Judaism :—others, infer that 
as it would be impossible for the orthodox functionary to work 
comfortably with Dr. Stein, the newly appointed Rabbi for the 
movement party, he has only consulted the peace of the com- 
munity in preferring the. retirement due to his old age :—and 
others again, boast that he has been driven out of the field, by 
attacks upon him and his policy, in the press. At Gesecke, 
near Paderborn in Prussia, the Catholic Priest having received 
an anonymous letter, with the Paderborn stamp, disrespectful 
to his religion, the populace, acting on the mere supposition 
that some Jew must have written it, attacked the Jewish quarter, 
between eight and nine in the evening, and levelled every house 
with the ground, excepting one in which was a lying-In woman. 
The number of Jews in the Grand Dukedom of Mecklen- 
burgh Schwerin was, at the commencement of the year, 3800. 
In the district of Arnsberg, (Kingdom of Westphalia,) there 
are 0400 Jews. ——— 7 
THE CLAIMS OF PALESTINE. 

(Concluded. ) 


No. 5.—Address of Rabbi Aryeh of Jerusalem. It com- 
mences thus :— 


“ To the joy of our heart and the light of our eyes. 


“* We heard it with our own ears, from his own mouth, that the chief 4 
sign of our dignified benefactor in visiting this land was to show 4 pater 
compassion to his brethren, the Israelites who dwell in the on ag 
which is by right our inheritance from the almighty Lord of ceri 
taking measures to supersede the necessity for being sustained by te the 
certain stream of gifts flowing to us from Europe, and which are op J sin 
gifts of men; and to enable every one to sit under his own fig-tree, 
former days. We then invoked on his head the blessings of enatbced 
source of all blessings, for there the Almighty ordained that die 
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do I embrace this opportunity for rendering to him my gratitude, 


her as he has shown to me many mercies,”’ 
ee writer appears to be well travelled over the various dis- 


ts, and he res a detailed explanation of the methods, 
o iitio ns, and charges of agricultural and pastoral systems, now 
vovailig. He next states the arrangements and negociations 
e iful to secure to the Jewish cultivator the produce of his 
bour; he also gives a list of the villages belonging to Jeru- 
salem ‘their extent and capabilities. He sets his mind on 
. ‘ : 
cebbel Toor, as the spot on which to conduct his operations, 
‘enabled to do so; it 1s not the same chosen by Rabbi Mor- 
dekhay. > 

No, 6,—Address of the Portuguese and German Congrega- 
‘ions of Jerusalem. 

After invoking blessings on the head of Sir Moses Montefiore, 
for his beneficent intentions, they go on to say— 

« When Sir Moses beheld our oppressed state, his sympathy was excited, 
ind he instantly proceeded to devise means to raise pillars by which the 
sogse of Israel might support itself; by which they might have a sus- 
tenance of bread and of water that would never raise a blush on their 
sountenances, never make dim the eye, or sick the heart with regret-— 
sch regret as pure hearts must ever feel when they depend for life on the 
industry of their brethren. He undertook to obtain for them a secure 
bold in the land of our forefathers—that which may be derived from 
‘oughing, sowing, and reaping with satisfaction, so that every one may 
wpose in safety, worshipping and studying the law under the shade of his 
wn vine and his own fig-tree, every one acting according to his quality ; 
hose designed for the Almighty’s especial service, perpetuating the know- 
edge of the holy law, and the others tilling the soil, which will yield the 
hest fruits. 

“Oh, how great®¥ did we rejoice when we heard his ingenuous and bene- 
écent words, and we straightway invoked upon him the blessings of Zion, 
the source of all blessing. How pleasant and how soothing are all the 
jceds of Sir Moses, and still will they continue such. With one accord 
we have adopted the plan which Sir Moses has proposed; and now do we 
wait for the Almighty’s succour, through the instrumentality of Sir Moses 
the faithful, and we exclaim, ‘‘ When shall this redemption begin ?’’ 

“Such are our words, because we are anxious that the coming season for 
ploughing and sowing should not. pass away in vain.” 

This is signed by ‘* The Chief and most distinguished leaders 
and directors of the Congregations,’ and confirms the state- 
ments made on their behalf in the letter of Rabbi Aryeh. 

These documents are followed by a skeleton of ‘* Lists of the 
Uhildren of Israel dwelling in the Holy Land,” in the year 
099 (1839); the complete MSS. of which, are in the posses- 

p 
sion of Sir Moses Montefiore. The names, ages, conditions, 
places of birth, and many other particulars appear to be given. 

Having given enough for such as wish to sce so great, so 
salutary an object accomplished, let us pursue the matter no 
turther for the present, but invite the communications of such 
s know how to appreciate the views here set forth. 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 


Anglo-Jewish Press. 
On the one hand, we are reproached for our silence in refer- 


‘tee to certain ‘* efforts made to insinuate anti-Jewish doctrines | 


and designs under cover of a name, form, and semblance, as 


osly imitative of the Voice of Jacob as ingenuity could de-. 


rise;"—on the other hand, we are prayed “ not to be pro- 
voked into playing the game of a ...... and an unscrupulous 
"Ppouent, whose manifest purpose is to evade the occasion to 
“oniess, that the Jews have a voice of their own.”—For the 
Present, One class of objections must serve to answer the other. 
Lhe Voice of Jacob,”) is the exact scriptural ex- 
Pression; not coined or assumed for a purpose. 
*rtain proposals in circulation for a monthly magazine are 
: ‘widely different character; and yet, as taking up a branch 
wisn Own often announced plans for the carrying out of our 
heal designs for the Anglo-Jewish Press, they have per- 
aps not unreasonably been deemed by some of our friends to 
ioe an “ opposition.” We have, however, been for some 
ofthe ny Possession of an assurance from the proposed editor 
new undertaking, that, knowing our principles, our plans, 


ne pie intentions, he would be able and desirous to labour 


*nyunction with the Anglo-Jewish Press, on equitable terms ; 
We were likewise given to understand, that his prospectus 
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has been designed with a view to that object. It is always 
irksome to be obliged to refer to the personality of our adminis- 
tration ; but the continuance of it has so frequently been made 
the condition of support to the Anglo-Jenish Press, that we 
may not hesitate to assure certain of our correspondents, that 
we remain impressed with a full sense of those responsibilities 
which pertain to the opportunities it has been our privilege to 
form; and that although we have always been anxious to share 
those responsibilities, and still more desirous to enlist in the 
work those best qualified, in a literary point of view, yet we 
shall not abandon our post, unless to those offering adequate 
guarantees for what we have been taught to regard as the true 
welfare of Israel. This present emergency is not without pre- 
cedent: already in the middle of our first volume will be found 
a record of its parallel; and it is still our privilege to rank 
among our most valued auxiliaries, those who were then arrayed 
in rivalry with us. We are now, again, not without the hope 
aud belief, that, if the new proposals be adequately.responded 
to by the public, means may be devised for consolidating a 
monthly magazine as part of the Anglo-Jeiwish Press; and so 
securing to the original and now well established undertaking, 
an increased efficiency for Jewish interests, and a character 
every way worthy of our national literature before the world. 


The Perversion Mania. 
The rival Societies for Denationalizing and Apostatizing 
the Jews, occasionally succeed in casting much more ridi- 


cule upon their own policy and proceedings, than even 


The Tunes, Punch, The Atheneum, and many organs of the 
provincial press, can effect by their united exposures. I jot 
down a few loose memoranda, gleaned from Conversionist organs, 
each item of which might arm a whole battery against the 
iniquity and utter folly-ot the system. | 

Item.—‘* No connexion with next door.” ‘This is the pur- 
port of a manifesto or advertisement, recently sent forth from 
Blackfriars, on behalf of the London Conversion Society, (re- 
moved trom Exeter Hall.) Mark its direct reference to the 
‘ British Socic_y,’’ whose head quarters are in the immediate 
vicinity, and whose projectors, having embarked in the same 
trade, would thus appear to be suspected of the disposition to 
intercept the legitimate custom of their predecessors. 

Item.—** Liberal allowances made for cast off vestments.” 
(This is part of the restored sign of the “‘ old original esta- 
blishment.’’) ‘‘emporal relief to distressed Jews, was provided 
in the early stages of the ** London Society ;” but the gross 


abuses of the system, or rather, a very expensive periodical. 


simulation of ‘* convertibility’ by those in abject want, led to 
a rescinding of the rule; and thenceforward, scarcely anything 


less than baptism was the price of pecuniary aid, Auxiliary - 


societies thereupon took up the pe of noviciates: so that 
it was the ‘* Operative Converts,” and other similar institu- 
tions, which netted the stragglers, strained the last residuum 


of Judaism out of them, (maintaining them meanwhile,) and . 


prepared them for that last act of apostacy which alone quali- 
fied candidates for the patronage of the ‘‘ London Society.” 
The £25,000 per annum divided among the employes of that 
society, becoming to be deemed too extensively appropriated by 
its Gentile managers, an agitation has been got up on behalf of 
the nominal objects of the conversion bounty. The rulers have 
been obliged to yield, and, henceforward, temporal aid is no 
longer to be an ostensible guid pro quo to the miserable starve- 
ling who can be got to barter his birthright. But the rival 


Society, with a keen eye to business, has made skilful use of 


this retrogressive step of its opponent, and formally denounced 
all temporal inducements to conversion whatever, (vide Report 
of the last public meeting of the ‘* British Society.”) This hath 
truly a virtuous: self-denying aspect; for unhappily, and so 
far as concerns such competitions, the jockey who carries most 
weight does nevertheless often win. 

Item.—‘‘ Not to be trusted on account of his late employers.”’ 
A no very seemly contest is taking place between the Church 
of Scotland and a missionary discarded from its service, in 
India—one Jacob Samuels, a renegade Jew. The Edinburgh 
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newspapers contain particulars of the debate before the assembly | before the Secretary of State for that department, 


of the Church, which, as it would appear, is not without grave 
reasons for dismissing the man: these reasons, however, there 
is an evident disinclination to state, and there is to be all the 
scandal of a law suit for compensation: the aggrieved party 
appearing to have no weak case, as the debate is reported in 
Lhe Witness. 

Item.—** Wholesale defamation.’ Such has been the recent 
attack upon the Jewish character, made by the London So- 
ciety’s agent, at Birmingham. 
Jacob.) Since the complete disproof of the charges by Dr. 
Raphall, the June organ of the Society has been published, and 
not a single syllable does it contain in reference to the affair! 

I think these items will be sufficient for this once; but, in 
order that the gentle reader may not infer that the omission 
animadverted upon in the last item, is consequent upon any 
indisposition of the London Society to, intermeddle with the 
peace of the Synagogue, I append the following extracts from 
their annual report, by way of an amusing illustration of what 
they claim to have done in that way. JACOB. 


{Extract from the 36th Annual Report of the London Society, for pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews. | 


A considerable number of the Jews residing in London had formed a 
separate synagogue before the decease of the late Chief Rabbi, and adopted 
a prayer-book and form of service, from which everything that rests 
merely on the authority of the oral law has been carefully excluded. It 
appears, that among those who are not prepared to go to the same length 


in their plan of reform, there is still a very considerable difference of 


opinion. A memorial, which had been presented to the wardens, com- 
mittees, and vestries of the leading synagogues in London, and was signed 
by a considerable number of influential members of the Jewish nation, 
gave rise during last summer to much discussion in the vestry of the great 
synagogue. There are many who do not join their brethren in establish- 
ing a new synagogue, on decided and distinctly acknowledged anti-Tal- 
mudical principles, but who, nevertheless, are ‘‘ deeply impressed with 
the necessity of improvements being made in the mode of public worship.” 

These memorialists, who wish for a partial or modified reform, have 
been met by many others, who have publicly stated their opinion in a 
counter memorial, “ that it is not in the power of any chief rabbi and 
Beth Din, or any other body of men to alter the hours ordained for public 
worship, or curtail any of the original liturgy, as arranged by their sages 
of old.” They “solemnly declare their full determination to uphold, sup- 
port, and maintain in their fullest integrity, all the ancient laws, customs, 
ceremonies, rites, and forms of service of their forefathers.” * * * 

It is indeed very certain, that these discussions among the Jews, have 


been very much occasioned by the exertions of your Society.—Jew. Intell. 
No. 114. 


HEBREW POETRY. 


wo by mown 
wa myn Sy Sy) 

Freely Translated. 


- Be not o’erjoyed when Fortune seems to smile, 
Nor when she frowns let grief o’erwhelm the heart, 
Mere earthly good is wav’ring—fleeting—gone ; 
And evils, even as they come, depart. 


Articles in type, and omitted for want of room, 


Reflections on Reform in Worship. (conclusion). 
_ Review of the ‘ Report of the Conjoint Committee, to enquire into the 
possibility of uniting the three Orphan Charities.” 

Review of Dr. Z. Frankel’s Zeitschrift, No. 1. 

Anglo-Jewish Antiquities ; by Moses Samuel, of Liverpool. 

Abstracts of American Intelligence. 


Died. 


_ At Liverpool, on Thursday morning, 6th June, after a lingering illness, 
in his 27th year, Frederick M. Tobias, Esq., of Great George’s Square. 
(Communicated by the Synagogue Secretary.) 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Malta.—Mr. Correa’s polite attentions are thankfully received. He has 
drawn a correct inference as to our having placed his former representa- 
tions before the President of the Board of Deputies. We at the same 


time submit the propriety of laying any complaint against a British consul, 


(Vide No. 75, of the Voice of 


revio 

_in our columns. : nely to an 
Mr. Elias Davis complains of the arrangements, in the 
| Synagogue, for ladies attending there (during the week days), 
| finement, for the solemn duties of thanksgiving. ‘Have our 

and those who think with him, made any formal representation 
subject to the officers of the synagogue, which has been disregarded “es = 
Received for review—A Sermon on the Pentecost, by the Rev, p w 
Marks; and a Lecture on the purpose of God in the separation a 
Israelites, by J. A. Begg. the 


uke’s Pj, 
ce 

after their con. 

Correspondent 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT. 
Sabb. 22 June SthofTamuz Portion for the Week. Map 
Sabb. 29 “ 12. p52) npn 
Thurs. 4 July 17 Fast of | 


— 


For a Dissertation on PP 75 vide vol. i. p. 148:—on MPN vol. ii. p 
195 :—on p53 vol. i. p. 155. | 
For an explanation of this fast, vide the calendar in vol, i. 


Erratum.—In part of the last edition, the English version of the month 
(Tamuz) was printed, lyar’’ by inadvertence. 


Just Published—Price One Shilling; No. 1. (to be completed in 16 or 1 
Monthly Parts.) 


HE WOMEN OF ISRAEL, or Characters and Sketches 


from the Holy Scriptures. By Grace AGuiLar. Author of “ Records of 
Israel,’’ ‘* Spirit of Judaism,” &c. To be had of J. Wertheimer & Co., Circy, 
Place, Finsbury Cireus; and of all Booksellers. 


Just Published—Price One Shilling. 


SERMON Preached on the Festival of Pentecost, 5604. 


at the West London Synagogue of British Jews. By the Rev. D. W. Marks 
Minister of the Congregation. Published at the request of the Committee o/ 
Founders. To be had of Messrs, Wertheimer & Co., Printers, Circus Place, Fins. 
bury Circus; J, Bumpus, Holborn Bars; and of the Rev. D. W. Marks, 51, Burton 
Street, Burton Crescent. 


mond 
| fgestobe jtchaer for the Relief of the Indigent Blind of th 


Jewish Persuasion.—Established 5580.—1819. 

The Committee of Management of the above Institution, give notice, that ix 
consequence of the resignation of the Collector, there is at present a vacancy fo 
that office. Persons desirous of becoming candidates for the same, must be be. 
tween the ages of 20 and 35. Further particulars may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, to whom applications must be returned on or before the 24th inst. 

42, Great Prescott Street. : 8S. SOLOMON, Sec. 
2ist June, 5604. 


Rh heb HOSPITAL, Mile End, for the Support of the Aged, 


and for the Education and Employment of Youth of both sexes, | 
The General Committee of the above Institution give notice, that there are a 
present vacancies for One Man, Four Boys, and Two Girls, as Inmates, Further 
particulars may be obtained by applying to the Secretary, at 42, Great Prescott 
Street. 


S. SOLOMON, See. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN SYNAGOGUE, KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 
\V ANTED, one or two Gentlemen, (unmarried would be 


preferred,) as Readers to this Congregation, they must be fully qualified 
to perform all the duties of D°53}M including that of reading the HD. A good 
education, Hebrew and English, is indispensable: and ability to deliver religious 
discourses in the latter tongue would be desirable. The salary will be £200 
sterling per annum, with a residence (if unmarried), together with medical atten- 
dance, &c. A free passage will be provided.—Further particulars may be 0b- 
tained of Messrs. Lazarus and Lawrance, 4, Castle Street, Houndsditch, London. 


DYVIN? 
OCIETY FOR RELIEVING THE AGED NEEDY.— 
The Twenty-first Election for One Pensioner, will take place on Sunday, the 
21st of July, 1844, at No. 7, Castle Street, Houndsditch, betwen the hours of Six 
and Eight in the Evening.—Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received 
by the President, Vice-President, and Treasurer. 
2, Duncan-st., Red Lion-st., Whitechapel. J.J ACOBS—See. 


WANTED, by the Portsmouth Congregation, a Secretary, 


Hebrew Teacher, and WHY. Applications, with references, to be made 
immediately, to Messrs. H. M. Emanuel & Simpson, Elders, Portsea. 


j LIPMAN, from London, begs to inform his Friends 
@ and the Public in general, that he has opened Tea, Coffee ard Dining 
Rooms, on moderate terms, at No. 1, Windmill Street, Gravesend. 


Dinners sent out. ° 
N. B.—Sleeping Apartments to be had by the night or week. 
June 18th, 1844, 


Printed by Epwarp Varty, 27, Camomile Street, in the Parish of All- 
hallows, London Wall, in the City of London; 
BENJAMIN STEILL, Paternoster Row, in the Parish 
St. Paul, in the City of London. 


Fripay, June 21, 1844. 


and Published by 
of St. Faith undet 
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